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The Pious Fund Award. 


The arbitrators chosen from the Hague Court to 
settle the Pious Fund controversy have made quick 
work of the case, as it was expected they would. 
The arguments were finished on the first day of 
October, and two weeks later, on the fourteenth, the 
arbitrators announced their award. The decision 
was unanimous, and in favor of the United States. 

The amount which Mexico will pay under the 
award is $1,420,682.67. This is interest at six per 
cent. since 1869 on the fund which Mexico has had 
in her possession, contributed originally in Spain, for 
the benefit of the Catholics of California, but on 
which she has declined to pay interest since that 
time. The award further stipulates that the govern- 
ment of Mexico shall hereafter pay annually to the gov- 
ernment of the United States for the California Catho- 
lics the interest sum of $43,030.99 in Mexican cur- 
rency. This decision, then, disposes of the case finally. 

The arbitrators, as we have before pointed out, 
were all men of the highest ability and character, and 
of large judicial experience. They were Sir Edward 


Fry of England, former chief justice of the Court of 
Appeals, F. de Martens, the distinguished Russian 
jurist and international arbitrator, Chief Justice Guar- 


man, an eminent Dutch jurist, and Dr. Matzen, presi- 
dent of the Danish parliament, who was chosen by 
these as the fifth member and president of the Court. 

The fact that these five men all agreed in judgment 
on the case is noteworthy, and makes it clear that the 
settlement was probably as nearly on the basis of 
exact justice as possible. Though we had, from a 
careful study of the case, never seen how there could 
possibly be any other award than that which has been 
rendered, we could have wished that right might 
have been found on the other side, as Mexico is not 
a rich country. She is prosperous, however, and will 
not find it difficult to pay this sum each ‘year. 

The case has been generally considered to be one 
of relatively small importance. But when it is noted 
that the annual sum decreed to be paid by Mexico is 
to be given in perpetuity, and that the amount will 
be about one million dollars every twenty-five years, 
the significance of it really seems to have been much 
underestimated. From this point of view the settle- 
ment is one of very great importance in its bearings 
on the sacredness and permanence of international 
justice, and will do much to give the world a proper 
idea of the majesty of the World Court. It would 
have been difficult after all to find a case better 
suited to inaugurate the great tribunal. 

The case for the United States seems to have been 
most ably and thoroughly presented to the Court by 
the agent, Mr. Ralston of Washington, aided by Sen- 
ator Stewart, Judge Penfield of the State Department, 
Mr. McEnerney of San Francisco and Senator Des- 
camps of Belgium. ‘They supported their case with 
various documents showing that the Pious Fund had 
been recognized by all the authorities of Mexico as 
belonging to the California Catholics. They also 
took the ground of res judicata, that is, that the case 
had really been determined in 1868-69 by the arbitra- 
tion of Sir Edward Thornton, to whom the case was 
referred by the joint Mexican claims commission. 

Mr. Pardo, the agent for Mexico, was aided by 
Mr. de la Croix and by Mr. Baerneert, one of the 
most distinguished jurists of Belgium. They pre- 
sented no documents and rested their case on the | 
general theory that the Pious Fund was established 
for the political conquest of California, that the right | 
of disposing of the fund belonged to the Spanish 
government and afterwards to that of Mexico, and | 
never to the Roman Catholic Church as such, and i 
that, as Mexican law prohibits religious associations 
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from acquiring property, the Catholics of California 
lost all rights in the fund at the time of the separa- 
tion of the territory from Mexico. 

The Court sustained the American claim of res 
judicata, and gave the case unanimously to the United 
States, except that Mexico was awarded the right to 
make her payments in Mexican currency, which at 
present is silver. 

The settlement of this first case by the Hague 
Court has greatly strengthened general confidence in 
arbitration, especially among public men in some parts 
of Europe who have heretofore had no great respect 
for it, and have believed that the Hague Court would 
come to nothing. It has also given the Court a 
standing which assures its use hereafter. 

Some skepticism has been expressed, since the deci- 
sion, both in leading journals and by prominent men, 
about the willingness of powers even now to refer 
really important disputes to the tribunal. This skep- 
ticism, we think, has no genuine ground to stand on. 
Several times in the last fifty years have nations re- 
ferred cases of the greatest import and delicacy to 
temporary courts of arbitration. Why should it be 
thought that they will not refer such to a permanent 
tribunal of the high character of that which they 
have set up for themselves at The Hague, and that, 
too, after arbitration has won a prestige which it did 
not have when some of these great disputes of the 
past were arbitrated? Such cases will not of course 
be as readily referred as minor cases, but if any such 
should arise which really threaten war, they will be 
sent to the Court, we think, with almost absolute cer- 
tainty, rather than be permitted to issue in a conflict 
of arms, deadly and ruinous as one would be under 
present conditions. The very existence of the Court 
will likewise make the foreign offices much more in- 
clined to find a diplomatic adjustment of disputes, 
and thus to prevent serious cases from ever arising. 

On the whole, we prefer to believe in the Court 
and its future efficiency in even the most trying 
cases, rather than to join the doubters and skeptics, at 
least until they give us more rational grounds for 
their distrust. 


The Growth of International Conscience. 


Secretary Hay’s note to the powers signatory of 
the Berlin treaty, calling their attention to the inhu- 
manity of the treatment of the Jews in Roumania, 
the injustice done to the United States through the 
coming thence of pauper Jewish immigrants, and to 
the neglect by the powers of their own treaty obliga- 
tions in the matter, has much more than an immediate 
interest. It is, in form at least, a new note in inter- 
national affairs. It is a most signal proof of the 
growing force and commanding position of conscience, 
of the sense of right, in the relations of nations to 
one another, 
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The evidences of this world-conscience have been 
frequently seen in recent years, as in the case of 
both the South African and the Philippine wars, 
and in the Chinese troubles. But the expressions of 
its demands, though often large and weighty, have 
for the most part been only the utterances of indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals in their private 
capacity. But in this case we have the international 
conscience putting forth its behests through the 
mouth of a great and powerful government, and 


doing this with no thought or even power of sup-' 


porting its appeal for justice and humanity by any 
use or show of military force. It is this fact which 
gives the event its peculiar significance, and this fact 
also which will in time make the appeal more effective 
than many imagine—far more effective, in our 
judgment, than if it had been accompanied by threat 
of violence, which so often works much more evil 
than it cures. 

The United States is not one of the powers which 
signed the Berlin treaty, a clause of which provided 
for the setting up of Roumania as an independent 
state under the guarantee of Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Italy, Austria, and Russia. Our country 
could, therefore, speak only on the high ground of 
humanity and international as well as private right. 
The Berlin treaty stipulated that religious creeds 
and confessions should not be a ground for exclusion 
from civil or political rights, public employments, 
functions and honors, or any profession or industry 
in Roumania. In spite of these stipulations, special 
decrees were enacted by the Roumanian government 
which practically disqualified the Jews in nearly 
every direction, leaving open to them only petty 
trades and manual labor in a few cities. Even in 
these they were under great disabilities because of 
the intense race hatred to which they were subject. 

The result of their ill treatment has been to 
reduce them to great poverty and consequent dete- 
rioration. Many of them have sought relief in 
emigration to this country. They have arrived here, 
in not a few cases, in such destitute circumstances 
and incapacity for immediate self-support as to make 
them objects of charity and a public burden. 

Secretary Hay’s appeal to Roumania and the six 
signatory powers for justice to these outcast and 
suffering people was in every way justified. It was 
a righteous and brave proceeding, from whatever 
point of view considered. Coming from Mr. Hay, 
who has already spoken for international right more 
than once in most trying circumstances, everybody 
knows that it was not dictated by any spirit of jingo- 
ism, imperialism, meddlesomeness or national con- 
ceitedness. 

The Secretary expostulates with the six powers 
for failing to insist on the fulfillment by the Rou- 
manian government of the engagements solemnly 
entered into when the country was made independent 
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of Turkey under their guarantee. He arraigns Rou- 
mania for faithlessness to her promises and her high- 
handed violation of the common rights of humanity 
in her outrageous treatment of the Jews. He pro- 
tests both to Roumania and the guaranteeing powers 
that they have been guilty, not only of injustice to 
these individuals, but also of international wrong in 
forcing the United States either to accept the burden 
of these poverty-stricken, deteriorated immigrants or 
herself do them a further injustice and wrong by 
sending them back, homeless and outcast, over the 
sea. 

The protest and appeal made by Mr. Hay ought 
to be supported by the weight of universal public 
opinion in the entire civilized world, not for the 
moment only, but steadily hereafter until the old 
and intolerable wrong is done away. The imme- 
diate effect of the note has been considerable. It 
has been severely criticised by all the anti-Semites 
of Europe. It has been flouted, not without some 
show of reason, by all those sensitive nationalists in 
different countries who profess to see in it only 
another exhibition of American jingoism and aggres- 
siveness or a pretext to cover up our lynchings and 
other race injustices at home. It has been declared 
valueless and chimerical by those who cannot see 
beyond the borders of their own nation and to whom 
international justice is a meaningless term. But it 
has made everybody think. It has met the approval 
of a large body of intelligent people in Europe, par- 
ticularly in Great Britain and Germany, where the 
governments have already taken action in support of 
what Mr. Hay has done. 

It is’ possibly too much to hope that what Mr. 
Hay had in view will be accomplished this year. 
European politics offers too many obstacles. But 
the effect of the note will not be small. Its splen- 
did, incisive, moral phrases will continue to ring in 
the ears of the world until the ideas back of them 
prevail. It is impossible that our civilization tolerate 
much longer such a state of affairs as that which has 
long existed in Roumania. The public sense of 
justice and demand for right will within a few years 
be patent enough to destroy not only this iniquity, 
but a number of others in other countries where 
other races are brutally trodden under foot and 
deprived of the most elemental rights conferred by 
the Creator. 


Balanced Antagonism or Sympathetic 
Co-operation. 


In a recent editorial on “ Balanced Antagonism,” 
the editor of the Christian Register amused himself 
and tried to regale his hearers with the following 
characterization of peace and peace men as he thinks 
they are commonly conceived: 


“Now the common idea of peace, and that which 


makes it so tiresome to men who have any red blood left 
in their veins, is like the old idea of heaven, a place 
where nothing happens and nothing in particular is going 
on, and where it will not be in good form to feel the ex- 
hilaration of struggle and victory. The peaceful man, as 
commonly described, is kindly, gentle, inoffensive. He 
walks softly, keeps his clothes clean, and wears his shoes 
evenly. He controls himself. If he has emotions, he 
keeps them under. Since he has come to years of discre- 
tion, he has never shouted nor let himself go in any eager 
contest with his fellows. Under the restraints of peace, 
as most commonly advocated, persons of active tempera- 
ment begin to suffer from aches and pains and cramps, 
like the footmen described by Thackeray. After a season 
of peace to match a heaven in which congregations ne’er 
break up and Sabbaths never end, the ordinary human 
being begins to sympathize with the fabled boy who 
asked whether, if he were very good when he went to 
heaven he might be allowed to go down Saturday after- 
noons and play with the little devils.” 


If the writer of this skit had ever attended a peace 
meeting or two, and associated even for a few days 
with peace men as they “commonly ” exist, he would 
have drawn from life a very different picture from 
that whic his fancy has manufactured. There may 
be somewhere in existence, beside some undiscovered 
Walden pond, a peace man of this softly-walking, 
even-shoed, never-letting-himself-go, doing-nothing-in- 
particular type; but the editor of the ADVOCATE OF 
PEACE, after forty years of association with peace 
men and no little observation of their habits and 
peculiarities, has never yet seen one. 

It is true that peace men of the “common” kind 
do try to keep their clothes clean, their shoes shined 
and up at the heels, and their emotions under proper 
control, as the editor of the Christian Reyister doubt- 
less does. They do not storm in and out of doors 
like barbarians, nor run about the streets shouting 
like Indians going to battle, cowboys on a corral, or a 
body of swearing Rouyh Riders rushing an enemy's 
hill. They try to practice the virtues of kindness, 
gentleness and patience, as is probably the habit in 
the Christian Register rooms. 

But they have other virtues also,— those typified 
by “red blood in the veins.” They are forever in 
“eager contest” with those who still insist that men, 
in order to be healthy, happy and prosperous, must 
now and then make brutes of themselves, fight like 
fiends, and kill and maim a lot of their fellows. Com- 
plaint is often made of them, particularly by editors 
of religious weeklies, who lie by mum, that they are 
entirely too antagonistic and “let themselves go” too 
freely in this contest. So far as we know them, they 
are also among the foremost in all the contests against 
wrong and injustice of every description, and fighting 
in the front ranks of those who are endeavoring to 
establish a less cruel social and industrial order and 
better government in our cities and in the nation and 
the world. The Christian Register writer has forgot- 
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ten Channing and Whittier and May, Ladd and Gar- 
rison and Burritt, Bright and Cobden and Richard, 
and their like, who during the past century made it 
lively for the evil men who devoured society and 
trod under foot their fellowmen, for their own ambi- 
tious, selfish and base ends. He might at least have 
had a word of appreciation for these heroic dead 
peacemakers, — for such were they ali, -—even if he 
sees nothing but white-faced, tender-toed weaklings 
in the tens of thousands of living men and women in 
many countries who, in season and out of season, 
with clean clothes or soiled ones, are pushing the 
conflict against the most gigantic and deep-rooted of 
all the iniquitous systems that have ever afflicted 
humanity. 

The editor of the Christian Register says, further, 
that “the rightful method for peacemakers and re- 
formers is not to suppress energy, but to develop it, 
to direct it, and to give human beings the hardest 
tasks to perform of which they are capable.” This is 
gratuitous advice; for this is exactly what peace- 
makers have always been doing, so far as concerns 
right and lawful energies. One of their chief objects 
and efforts is to turn all the immense energies of 
thought, heart, hand and natural forces now wasted 
in devising engines of death and destruction to the 
construction of instruments of life and progress. Not 
an iota of it would they keep idle. 

The editor of the Christian Register certainly does 
not mean, by his reference to the robber, etc., that 
peacemakers should go into the business of develop- 
ing and directing the energies of lust, greed, hate and 
maliciousness, though his argument leans a good deal 
that way. These seem always to have been sufficiently 
strong in the world, and in the endeavor to uproot 
and destroy them peacemakers have set for themselves 
and others about the * hardest tasks” of which they 
can conceive. 

The principle of “balanced antagonism,” which he 
thinks so potent in nature and on which he lays such 
stress as a peace agency in human society, needs to 
be taken with a good many grains of salt when ap- 
plied to human affairs, where moral principles govern 
or ought to govern. He charges peacemakers with 
“forgetting that man is made out of the same stuff 
as that through which energy manifests itself in the 
world around us.” They do not forget this, so far 
as man’s physical nature goes, but they remember 
something much more important, — something which 
the Christian Register forgets, — namely, that man is 
also made of another kind of stuff, and that it is this 
other kind of stuff which makes him a man. 

Even in the realm of matter “balanced antago- 
nism” is not everything. Order could never be had 
in nature but for the further and higher principles 
of affinity and attraction. The antagonisms would 
make of her an everlasting chaos, except possibly for 
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brief moments in places, were it not for the superior 
power of the affinities and attractions. Water, for 
instance, is not produced by oxygen and hydrogen 
standing off and antagonizing each other, but by 
their affection for each other. Nor is nature really 
antagonistic to man, as our critical editor eloquently 
declares. She never tries “to drive human beings off 
the face of the earth.” She is constantly trying to 
entice them to stay and multiply and have a good 
time. She is not “continually assaulting the human 
race.” If there were no men on the earth, she would 
do exactly as she does. It is true that men have to 
learn her laws, and this, from our military habits, we 
call “conquest,” though in reality it is nothing of 
the sort. Nature is, when these laws are known and 
used, man’s great friend and helper, not his antag- 
onist. It is man’s own ignorance and stupidity that 
constitute his enemy, not nature. In the “con- 
quest” of nature and the winning of her friendship 
and support, peace men are and always have been 
among the foremost protagonists. They are, for 
example, as “eager” to subdue the lightning as the 
editor of the Christian Register, and probably would 
not run from it any sooner than he. 

In the realm of human affairs where moral elements 
and forces come into play, what is needed to produce 
peace is not the everlasting clash of opposing forces, 
but the enthronement and steady prevalence of those 
principles which unite men and make them move and 
labor and struggle for a better and higher life together. 
There is enough to do in this direction to draw out 
all the bravery, endurance and wisdom of which they 
are capable. There is not, and never can be, any 
antagonism between the forces of good. How can 
love, goodwill, justice, kindness, gentleness, self-sac- 
rifice, etc., however energetic, get into any “ balanced 
antagonism ” against each other? The forces of evil 
are, of course, antagonistic not only to those of good, 
but to each other,-— hate against hate, lust against 
lust, anger against anger, but no amount of “ balanced 
antagonism” between them can ever produce peace. 
The result of their mutual antagonism is degradation 
and ruin and death. Against these forces of lust, 
greed, hate and war peacemakers maintain perpetual 
antagonism, and mean to do so until they are not 
merely “ balanced,” but overcome and driven out and 
supplanted by the moral affinities, through which 
men cease to antagonize one another and come to 
work harmoniously together for their common good. 
This is the only road to peace about which they know 
anything, —and it is not a lazy, dudish, stoneless 
pathway either, where the aches and pains and cramps 
of idleness abound. 

The editor of the Christian Register and all other 
such misinformed persons as he are cordially invited 
to join the peacemakers on this road and find out 
what sort of folk they really are. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Our navy god has again outdone the sea 
nae demons of all other countries. He has in- 
spired the naval constructors to plan for 
a monster craft which will be the “mightiest warship ” 
afloat when she is done. Nothing now building abroad 
will be the equal — “ glorious” fact! — of the battleship 
Louisiana, for the construction of which all the big ship- 
building conctrns on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts 
have been bidding. She will be four hundred and fifty 
feet long, seventy-seven feet beam, will carry two thou- 
sand two hundred tons of coal, will make eighteen knots 
an hour, carry seventy-six guns, all “monsters,” have 
“airy and commodious quarters” (in time of peace) for 
her complement of eight hundred men, and will be, as 
described by the correspondents, “a formidable mass of 
eighteen thousand tons of shod might.” All her outfit — 
armor, guns, towers, searchlights, ammunition rooms, en- 
gines, small boats, wireless telegraphy, etc., will be of 
such a character as to make her the biggest bit of “ hell” 
on the ocean. She will cost — well, we shall know later, 
possibly. The curious thing about the matter is that, 
though bids have been asked for construction, no money 
has been appropriated for building her. Congress did 
not quite dare last year, in face of the strong protest 
made, to go to the length of appropriating one hundred 
millions for the navy, as the board desired. Only about 
seventy-eight millions was voted, just a “little more” 
than the year previous. But Congress did authorize the 
drawing up of certain plans of battleships and cruisers. 
These plans have been drawn upon schedule time, and next 
winter, or the following, the “ patriotic ” Representatives 
will convince themselves that our navy is so inferior to 
what our national greatness and dignity demand, that 
the people’s money will be voted away without a qualm for 
this “ mightiest warship ” and other vessels. Then there 
will be more plans, and more “ judicious ” omissions to 
make appropriations, and then more votes of millions 
for the construction of delayed ships. The naval game 
is “ great”! 


The reference to arbitration of the great 

Lessons a th coal mining dispute can hardly be said to 
be a victory for either side. Formally it 

was a victory for the workmen and in their interests; 
but really the yielding of the operators was due to the 
tremendous pressure of public opinion expressing itself 
through the President. But for this it is by no means 
certain that the men would have won the concessions 
which they had gone on strike to obtain. The victory 
of public opinion on behalf of the public’s rights has 
been a very great one. It was, of course, aided by the 


fairness of the miners in expressing their desire for ar- 
bitration and by the evident justice of their main conten- 
tions, and to this extent at least they share with the pub- 
lic the credit of the victory. This victory of the rights 
of the public is perhaps all the greater because it was 
brought about wholly by moral means without the inter- 
vention of law. There is no doubt that the ghost of a 
big suit, raised by the arraignment of the operators by 
Mr. Olney and others for their violations of law, did a 
good deal to frighten them to yield. But that was not 
the chief factor. This victory of public opinion is bound 
to have a powerful and wide influence hereafter in bring- 
ing about better industrial conditions, partly through its 
moral force and partly in the way of legal measures, to 
make the recurrence of such ruinous conflicts impossible. 
An additional lesson taught by the strike in more ways 
than one is the folly of not resorting to arbitration in the 
first place in the case of such disputes. After six months 
of contention, with a direct loss to the parties of $140,000,- 
000 and many times that sum in indirect ways throughout 
the nation, the two sides stand just where they did when 
the conflict began. They must submit the questions at 
issue to disinterested parties, as they might with much 
more honor have done in the beginning. Why cannot 
men learn to act sensibly in advance without waiting to 
be compelled to do so after having played the fool and 
done themselves and others immense damage? Is the 
only road to wisdom through selfishness and folly? Not 
if men will only be men, and cultivate toward each other 
the dispositions of friendliness and patient considerate- 
ness, without which human beings have little to boast of 
over the brutes. In the failure to show these disposi- 
tions working men are usually as much amiss as their 
employers, though the strain upon them and their con- 
sequent provocations are often so great as to make them 
much more excusable. 


It now turns out that the Interparlia- 
mentary Arbitration Conference, which 
was to have met at Vienna, Austria, on 
the 10th of September, was put off because the numbers 
which had announced their intention to be present were 
so great that the local committee found themselves un- 
able, without further preparations, to take care of them. 
The following note sent by Baron Pirquet, president of 
the Austrian Group, explains the matter : 


Interparliament- 
ary Conference. 


** To all members of the Union who intended 
to be present at the Conference : 


“Sir, — In the name of the Austrian Group, I express 
my extreme satisfaction with the fact that six hundred 
and twenty members of this Union have notitied their 
intention of attending the Conference. This is a sincere 
proof that the high aim which we follow is acknowledged 
by numerous members of the European Parliaments. 
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“But as we had only counted upon three hundred 
persons, this larger number of notifications, we are sorry 
to say, has compelled us to postpone the Conference for 
three weeks, and we have decided to delay the opening 
until the 80th September. 

“We have telegraphed our decision to all the presi- 
dents of the Groups. 

“ Unfortunately, a certain number of them have an- 
swered immediately that the sittings of their own Par- 
liaments would prevent the deputies from proceeding to 
Vienna at the date referred to. 

“Some other presidents have objected that most of the 
members of their Groups, being already on the way to 
Vienna, could not repeat the journey a second time at 
the end of this month, 

“The Conference would, therefore, be scarcely well 
attended, and the result we pursue — that is, the propa- 
gation of international arbitration — would not be attained. 

“For these reasons, the Austrian Group is compelled 
to give up the plan of holding the Conference this year, 
and has decided to postpone it until next August. It 
assumes the responsibility for this measure, time being 
too short for submitting the question to the Interparlia- 
mentary Council, whose approval we hope to obtain in 
due course. 

“The Austrian Group regrets sincerely to have been 
obliged to make the above-named decision, but it feels 
certain that the delay will not be detrimental to our 
cause, since the propositions which were to be submitted 
to your deliberation, however important they may be, 
are not urgent, and will lose nothing of their interest for 
being examined and decided upon one year later. 

“ We hope, dear sir and colleague, that you will attend 
the Conference next year, since you promised to take 
part in this year’s meeting.” 

It is indeed a reason for encouragement when a body 
of statesmen united together for the promotion of the 
peace of the world through arbitration finds itself about 
to be so largely represented in a conference that extra- 
ordinary preparations have to be made for entertainment. 


It is rare that a country gets into a 
deeper bit of infamy than did Great Britain 
in the matter of the use of dum-dum 
bullets in South Africa. These bullets, which had been 
previously defended by the British delegates at the 
Hague Conference and adopted as the regular service 
bullets, were freely issued to the troops in the early 
days of the war, while other ammunition was in prepara- 


Wicked 
Bullets. 


By and by it was discovered that the Boers were 
The 
English generals and correspondents at once grew pale 
with indignation, as did all the “patriots” at home, 
Lord Roberts wrote to the Boer Commander, declaring 
that the use of such bullets was a “disgrace to any civ- 


tion. 
shooting British soldiers with expansive bullets. 


ilized power.” The British correspondents condemned 
their use in the most unsparing terms, declaring the 


Boers who used them to be “murderous scoundrels” 
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and deserving to be shot down wherever taken. It by 
and by came to light that the only expansive bullets 
used by the Boers were those which they had captured 
from British soldiers, and the British were condemned 
out of their own mouths. Strenuous effort was made 
to cover the whole matter up and to save British 
“honor,” an effort which of course miserably failed. 
What is the lesson of it all? Simply that war estab- 
lishes a very peculiar kind of morality, according to the 
code of which a lot of things, which when done by your- 
self are “patriotic” and “honorable,” are, when done by 
an enemy, unspeakably base and scoundrelly. We know 
of no war in the course of which this extraordinary type 
of morals has not been many times exemplified. Those 
who wish to examine the details of the dum-dum bullet 
“morality” as exhibited in South Africa will find the 
facts exposed in a compact and telling way in a pam- 
phlet by Alfred Marks, which may be had by addressing 
him, in care of the Westminster Review, London. 


In his annual report from the army de- 
partment of the Colorado, General Funston 
complains of the “deplorable increase of 
offenses in general and of desertion in particular,” de- 
claring that “the percentage of trials by court-martial of 
enlisted men has nearly doubled during the past year.” 
He assigns two causes for this state of affairs, the aboli- 
tion of the canteen and the “resentment at the unaccus- 
tomed limitations and restrictions felt by men returning 
from field service to the monotony and routine work of 
garrison life.” The abolition of the canteen he holds to 
be the cause of “ most of the trials by general court-mar- 
tial and summary courts” in his department. It does 
not seem to have occurred to this commanding officer, 
who has a record in the demoralizing art of deception 
and lying unsurpassed in army annals, that the real 
cause of this degeneracy in his department is to be found 
in the degrading and bestializing influences of the cam- 
paign against the “niggers and savages” in the Philip- 
pines, coupled with those of the soldier’s profession in 
general. Why, he ought to have asked himself, do 
“saloon keepers, gamblers and prostitutes,” of whose 
filling their pockets with his men’s money he pathetically 
complains, move so uniformly and numerously into the 
neighborhood of camps, if there is nothing unusually en- 
ticing to them in the men quartered there? And why 
should his men just back from the Philippines be partic- 
ularly infested by them and be “ruined” so numerously 
by them, as he declares, if the prior debaucheries of the 
Philippine performances had not so thoroughly prepared 
the ground? We imagine that the General will find it 
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more difficult to dupe the American public by the pre- 
texts which he puts forward than he did to deceive and 
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capture the Filipino leader by the disguises, falsehoods 
and forgeries which he employed against him. Unwit- 
tingly General Funston has given us the strongest pos- 
sible ground for condemning the whole Philippine busi- 
ness, and also the business of soldiering in general — the 
demoralization, degradation and brutalizing of the men. 


The following paragraph recently ap- 


a peared in the New York Jndependent : 


Absurd! 


“We remarked not so long ago that ‘ war is apt to be 
full of barbarous acts’; and now a journal that is pro- 
fessionally devoted to the advocacy of peace asks us 
how, then, we could conscientiously defend the Spanish 
War. [The Messenger of Peace did not say the Spanish 
War, but war]. What an innocent and absurd question ! 
Trade is apt to be full of cruel and infamous acts, and 
yet we defend trade. Free government is apt to be full 
of barbarous acts, even lynchings, and yet we defend 
free government. The Christian Church has tortured 
and murdered more men, women and children than 
suffered and died in the Philippines and South Africa, 
and yet we defend the Church. Peace has nourished 
despotism and slavery, and yet we believe in peace.” 


We shall not say that this comment of the Zndependent 
is absurd, but leave that to the judgment of the reader. 
It is certainly far from innocent, in any sense of the 
term. If war can find no stronger excuse than is here 
given it, its case must indeed be desperate. There is in 
reality no parallelism whatever between the barbarous 
acts of war and the evil things mentioned by the Jnde- 
pendent as connected with trade, free government, the 
Christian Church and peace. The barbarous acts of war 
are an inherent part of the thing itself. Cut off all the 
extraneous barbarities and horrors often attendant upon 
it, and you always have left unspeakable cruelties and 
horrors of which it can never be relieved. They must 
be committed, if war is waged. Dr. Herrick Johnson 
said at the late Mohonk Arbitration Conference — and 
nothing truer was ever uttered —that the chief horror 
of waris war. The Jndependent forgets or deliberately 
covers up this fact. Trade has not necessarily any cruel 
and infamous acts connected with it; otherwise we could 
not defend it. Nor has free government in its es- 
sential character. The Christian Church, in the true 
sense, has never tortured or murdered a single man, 
woman or child. It is human wickedness and meanness 
masquerad'ng under the name of the Church that has done 
these horrible things. Peace, whether you mean by that 
the abstinence from war or the harmonious coéperation 
of men and nations, never nourished despotism and 
slavery. These wicked systems were nourished on en- 
tirely different food, between which and that which pro- 
duces peace there is no more resemblance than between 
darkness and light. 


Mr. Arnold de Lisle of Netherton, Eng- 
land, who began a year and more ago the 
publication of Zhe Banner of Peace, re- 
cently addressed a note to all the European sovereigns 
and presidents, and to the President of the United States, 
advocating the creation by them of a Supreme Court “to 
whose judgments the governments of disputing nations 
should be compelled to submit,” and that a portion of 
the military strength of each power be contributed to 
form an international police force. The same idea, prac- 
tically, has often been brought forward in one form or 
another. There is a feeling in many minds that the 
transformation of the armies and navies of the nations 
into an international police force is bound to come as an 
intermediate stage in the evolution of peace. This may 
be true; but the advocates of the idea have never en- 
lightened us as to how independent sovereign states can 
be brought to take such a step. At the Hague Confer- 
ence, at which all the great powers were represented, 
nothing but “facultative” or voluntary arbitration could 
be gotten through. It may not be many years before 
these powers will obligate themselves by treaty stipula- 
tions to refer their disputes to the Hague Court. But 
the time is probably a long way off before they will turn 
the Court into one of compulsory reference with enforced 
acceptance of its judgments. It will be necessary first 
for them to enter into a much closer international organ- 
ization than yet exists. Until they have gone so far as 
to create an international congress, meeting at stated 
periods, with at least provisional legislative power, they 
will never establish a permanent international police force 
and a court of compulsory reference. To attempt to se- 
cure such a police force and court now is, it seems to us, 
to turn the movement wrong end foremost. It is both 
more logical and more rational to seek to bring the Court 
already established into general use and prestige, than to 
be begging the governments to do what is impossible at 
the present stage of progress. As to the enforcement of 
any judgments which may be rendered by the Court, the 
history of arbitration shows clearly that no police force 
will be necessary. The force of public opinion will be 
entirely sufficient. It is very doubtful also whether, if 
the nations ever set up a world-state, any world police 
force will then be necessary for other purposes. By that 
time reduction of armaments will have begun in earnest, 
and whatever troubles may then continue in any quarter 
will almost certainly be of such a local nature as to be 
easily cared for by the national police forces to which 
the standing armies will have been reduced. At the 
most there would remain the necessity of only a small 
police navy, and even of this it is difficult to see what 
would be the use in a state of civilization such as would 
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then exist. 
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Our friends of the Boys’ Brigade move- 
ment in this country — which, by the way, 
on the whole has been for some time lead- 
ing a declining life — maintain that such institutions 
among lads do not cultivate the military spirit. A differ- 
ent notion is held in England among the promoters of 
the Boys’ and the Church Lads’ Brigades. Mr. Spriggs- 
Smith, the founder of the “Knights of the Prince of 
Peace,” an association of boys organized to counteract 
the influence of the Brigades, recently sent a copy of 
the charter of the association to the secretaries of each 
of the one thousand corps of the Church Lads’ Brigade 
and to the one thousand captains of the Boys’ Brigades. 
The following frank reply from one of the secretaries 
shows in its true colors the nature of the Lads’ Brigade, 
whose purpose seems clearly to be to train the boys in 
the Church of England for the army. 

“We are duly in receipt of your booklet containing 
the charter of ‘ Knights of Peace,’ and consider that if 
its proposals were carried out, the empire would soon be 
not ‘at peace,’ but ‘in pieces.’ I am requested to inform 
you that it is always a point of honor with our Brigade 
Lads that they should join either volunteers or regulars 
on leaving the Brigade, and we intend to do all we can 
to encourage the military spirit, and have no sympathy 
with your movement.” 

The Church Lads’ Brigade was a direct outgrowth of 
the Boys’ Brigade, and while many of the pastors who 
support the latter in our churches may honestly endeavor 
to prevent the militarizing of the boys in the Brigades, 
the upshot of the training of the boys will be the incul- 
cation in them of the love of war and its deeds. The 
writer of this note recently attended an exercise where 
two Boys’ Brigades took part in the demonstration. 
As he was leaving the grounds toward ten o’clock in the 
evening, he observed one of the Brigade boys, now off 
duty, chasing another over the lawn at the muzzle of his 
(real) gun, and going through the form of bayoneting 
him. That boy will grow up with the baneful idea in 
his head that it is an honorable and attractive thing to 
bayonet one’s fellowmen. 


Encourages 
Militarism. 


A hopeful movement is on foot in Eng- 
ee land for the organization of an Interna- 
tional Union of Workers for Peace. For 
this purpose a preliminary conference of labor represen- 
tatives was held, on the initiative of the International 
Arbitration League (W. R. Cremer, Secretary), in the 
Shoreditch Town Hall, London, during the recent Trades 
Union Congress. About sixty representatives of British 
labor organizations were present. The following Out- 
line of a Plan for an International Union of Workers 
was unanimously and cordially adopted after some dis- 
ussion. The plan provides, as will be seen, for a further 
onference for the establishment of the organization: 
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OvuTLINE OF A PLAN FOR AN INTERNATIONAL UNION 
oF WoRKERS. 


Seeing that the men who took part in the demon- 
strations organized by the International Arbitration 
League at Paris in 1900, and at London in 1901, con- 
sisted of Trade Unionists, Coéperators, Democrats, So- 
cialists, Communists, and others who, whatever their 
differences upon political, social, economic and other 
questions, were all agreed upon one point, namely, that 
the workers of every country are vitally interested in 
preventing strife between their respective governments 
and countries, which too often ends in an awful destruc- 
tion of life and a fearful increase of taxation. 

Seeing also that the inevitable result of war is to stop 
the progress of all reforms, it is essential that the workers 
of all countries, while continuing their propaganda on 
behalf of their respective opinions, should unite upon 
the basis of peace, which is the first condition of 
progress. 

With that object in view it is resolved that a prelim- 
inary conference in London shall be convened to consider 
the advisability and practicability of forming an organ- 
ization to unite the workers of the various countries. 

1. That the sole object of the organization shall be a 
union of workers to promote international peace. 

2. That the Central Committee of the organization 
shall form a link between the peoples, and whenever 
possible supply information to associated bodies con- 
cerning differences that may arise between the respective 
countries. 

3. That all who join the organization shall be free to 
continue the advocacy of their views upon political, 
social and economic questions. 

And seeing that the discussion of the diverse opinions 
entertained upon other subjects would lead to serious 
dissensions, the organization shall be confined to the one 
object for which it was established — the peaceful union 
of the peoples. 


_ Wilshire’s Magazine (Toronto, Canada) 
for October, in an editorial entitled “ War 
Absurd and Impossible,” has some very 
trenchant criticisms on the future use of brute force 
We quote disconnectedly some sentences: “Take the- 
English going to war with the Boers and spending a 
thousand million dollars — for what? In order to make 
conditions more favorable for English capitalists. The 
war is over, and while John Bull is setting out to enjoy 
the market it has cost him so much to open up, in steps 
Uncle Sam and captures it for himself without paying a 
cent for it. . . . There was atime when the conqueror 
did get the spoils, but now it seems to be either the on- 
looker or the vanquished who is the real winner finan- 
cially. . . . Waris indeed not only an absurdity financially, 
but modern weapons have made it an impossibility phy- 
sically. With smokeless powder and magazine rifles one 
thousand men can successfully resist five to ten or even 
fifteen thousand, according to the character of the posi- 
tion defended. The Boer war shows us that....a 
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war between two armies or two nations of approximately 
equal strength —say France and Germany — would 
never even be begun. . . . They would not dare approach 
each other. . . . It was pretty certain at one time that 
fifty-one people could drub fifty, but the Boer war shows 
that fifty-one could never drub fifty, nor five, for tha 
matter. When it is fully recognized that five men can 
successfully resist twenty-five, then the rights of the 
minorities are pretty safe. All this means that the days 
of coercion have really passed. A brutal majority cant 
no longer impose its arbitrary will on a minority. Jus- 
tice and reason are sure to be the means used to persuade 
minorities. Force will be a back number. ... The 
Baronness von Suttner has done noble work for peace 
between nations, but smokeless powder has made peace 
an absolute necessity. The immense armaments now 
being built by all nations will never come into action. 
Bulwer’s prediction that war would be too deadly some 


day to be practiced is now a reality.” 


George T. Angell, writing in Our Dumb Animals, 
says: “ We are glad to be an honorary member of many 
American and European societies and one Asiatic, but 
from no one of them have we derived greater satisfac- 
tion than from our election as a Vice-President of the 
American Peace Society. Harvard has recently made 
the fighting brother of the fighting Emperor of Germany 
a Doctor of Laws (being probably the first doctor of 
laws that ever commanded vessels intended to sink or 
destroy the vessels of other Christian nations). We 
would rather be a Vice-President of the American Peace 
Society.” 

Three naval officers committed suicide during the 
month of September. The officials, who are desirous of 
obtaining several thousand recruits for the navy, and 
are constantly clamoring for more ships, say that the 
men were driven to suicide by overwork because of the 
deficiency of men aboard. It would never do, of course, 
for them to confess that the real cause of such occur- 
rences, as of the numerous desertions from the navy, is 
usually the monotonous, desolate, slavish, unhuman life 
on board a man-of-war. 


At the last Mohonk Arbitration Conference Dr. 
Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, speaking of the alleviation 
of the horrors of war, said: “ But still the thing is here. 
The chief horror of war is war, and you cannot alle- 
viate the horrors of it until you have obliterated war 
itself.” 


' One of the first fruits of the great mimic coast 
war waged recently is the determination of the War 
Department to build new defenses at Newport, which 
the “war” is said to have shown to be easily capable of 
being captured and reduced to ashes by an enemy’s 
fleet. That discovery compares favorably with the one 
made in England after the Spithead parade, “that the 
British navy is a phantom fleet with a skeleton crew.” 
Great discoverers, these navy promoters! 


. Mr. George Herbert Perris, editor of Concord, the 
organ of the English International Arbitration and Peace 
Association, and author of a number of most valuable 
booklets, “Blood and Gold in South Africa,’ “The 
Teachings of Tolstoy,” “Bloch’s Museum of War and 
Peace,” etc., is now in this country to give a number of 
lectures on international subjects. He is giving three 
lectures in Boston in the Old South Meeting House 
course for teachers, and will also speak in several other 
cities. Mr, Perris is an able, conscientious and fearless 

worker and he is most warmly welcomed in this country 
by us all. 


gar ge to conscription continues to increase 
in Europe. A young art student of Paris, Mr. Geai, 
with an income of six thousand dollars a year, recently 
shot himself in a café to avoid undergoing the three 
years of military service. 


‘ The Arbitrator (London) says: “The head mas- 
ter of a large municipal elementary school in France 
recently stated that upwards of twenty thousand duly 
qualified secular teachers, male and female, were without 
employment in that country, and that in seven cases out 
of ten it is chiefly a personal distaste for military service 
which impels young men to enter the teaching profes- 
sion, because in doing so they have to bind themselves 
by a contract with the State to pursue this calling for at 
least ten years, and are thus exempt from serving in the 
army. The dislike of militarism must be very great, as 
the salary of a male assistant teacher from twenty-one 
to twenty-four years of age varies between $120 and 
$150 per year.” 


° The boundary dispute between Galicia and Hun- 
gary has been decided by the tribunal of arbitration ap- 
pointed for that purpose. The president of the tribunal 
was Dr. Winkler, president of the Swiss Federal Tribunal. 
The four parcels of territory in dispute, except some 
forests, were awarded to Galicia. 


. . The meeting of the International Evangelical 
Alliance which was to have been held at Hamburg this 
year, has been postponed. The postponement was due 
directly to the South African War, which produced 
great estrangement between British and Continental 
Christians. 


‘ It has been determined, so the dispatches state, to 
reduce the United States standing army to sixty thousand 
men, the minimum under the present law. The folly of 
the law ought now to be apparent to all. It should be 
repealed, and the army reduced to even less than it was 
before the increase. Even from the government’s point 
of view, there is, under present conditions in the nation, 
no conceivable use for even twenty-five thousand men. 
The officers probably all think differently from this. 


. . Baron de Staal, who was president of the Hague 
Peace Conference, and whose kindnesses and courtesies 
will always be remembered with gratitude by all who 
met him at The Hague, has, on account of impaired 
health, requested to be relieved of his position as ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. The Czar has acceded to his 
request and made him a member of the Council of the 
Empire and a Knight of the Order of St. Andrew. 
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The Rule of Force. 


BY J. A. EDGERTON. 

You may teach it over and over again, 
The doctrine that might makes right; 

You may seek to wash out the murderer's stain, 
But you never can make it white. 


You may turn to the old world doctrine of blood, 
Nor think of the awful cost: 

You may close your eyes to the Red Sea flood 
And the hosts of the tyrant lost. 


You may think with safety once more to tread 
The pathway of tyranny; 

But there comes a voice from the world of the dead 
That tells you the penalty. 


The doctrines of force and fraud and blood 
Are waning away from earth: 

The gospel of love and brotherhood 
Is the new creed come to birth. 


The day-dawn breaks for Humanity, 
The reign of the Prince of Peace, 

When all the people at last are free 
To share in the world’s increase. 


This motto proclaimed the sons of morn 
To the kingdoms that lived in night: 

‘* The peoples of earth are equal-born, 
Inheriting equal right.” 


You may seek to efface this truth if you will, 
At the blind dictation of Greed, 

But ‘twill shine on high in its glory still, 
Till all of the world shall heed. 


Oh, let us banish the reign of might, 
While the world is yet in its youth: 
And bring in the age-long epoch of right, 

Ruled over by love and truth. 


Oh, let us grapple the evil now, 
And once and for all make plain 
That the sons of God no more will bow 
Unto those with the mark of Cain. 
DENVER, COL. 


International Trade Leading to Per- 
manent Peace,* 


BY JOHN CROSBY BROWN, OF NEW YORK. 


I always feel that when we enter upon the discussion 
of this question of international arbitcation from the 
business standpoint, we are descending somewhat from 
that high ethical and moral ground upon which its jus- 
tice and its reasonableness ought always to be upheld. 
But in every great movement for the betterment of 
mankind it is wise to make use of all forces and influ- 
ences that are working in that direction, and I am con- 
fident from my own experience that the various business 
interests of the world at large are slowly but surely 
making for the peace of the world, , 


* From an address given at the last Mohonk Arbitration Conference. 
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The language employed in describing the subject that 
is to engage our attention this evening lifts the question 
just a little above the narrow limits of national self- 
interest to the broader plane of the world’s welfare. I 
want to call your attention to this language. We are to 
consider the influence of the industrial, commercial and 
financial forces of the world in favor of international 
arbitration. The question is not the influence of these 
industrial, commercial and financial forces on our own 
country; it is not even the question of the influence of 
these forces at work in the Anglo-Saxon race, which 
sometimes we are apt, with too little modesty, to exalt 
at the expense of all the rest of the world. It is a 
broader question than that. It embraces these great 
forces at work in France, in Germany, in Russia, in 
Italy, in South America, in all the civilized countries of 
the world. And it is even a broader question than that. 
It takes in all these forces that are at work along these 
same lines in the civilization of the East and of the 
islands of the sea. -And if we are to learn anything 
from the experience of the past, — while of course there 
have been a great many commercial wars,-—the more 
the world is brought together, the more we come to 
know of one another, the larger the interests that differ- 
ent parts of the world have at stake in other parts of 
the world, the greater is that bond of peace and unity 
that binds us together. 

It is not so very long ago when, apart from the foreign 
trade of this country, our domestic trade and business 
was practically very little influenced by anything occur- 
ring outside of the country, and it scarcely had any 
influence whatever in the great financial centres of the 
world. I remember that when as a young man I was 
getting my business training in Liverpool, the financial 
news from the United States was usually confined to a 
few sentences in the leading morning London journal. 
The provincial papers, —those published in Liverpool 
and Manchester, — which were in closer touch with the 
United States, had perhaps a little larger space devoted 
to the financial and business news from this country. 
We were a factor that did not count for much in the 
great financial movements of the old world. But all 
this has changed. In the last few years there has been 
a wonderful transformation, and I venture to say that 
there is not an intelligent or prudent business man in 
any part of this country who would venture for one 
moment to enter upon any enterprise of magnitude with- 
out keeping his hand upon the financial pulse of the 
world and without noting the changes in that pulse that 
are brought to him every morning by the cable from the 
financial centres of Europe and even of the Orient. And 
so much is this the case that even in the management of 
our domestic affairs it is absolutely essential at the pres- 
ent time, if a man is to be up-to-date and on his guard, 
that he shall know something of what is going on in the 
great financial centres, because there can no disturbance 
occur, financial or political, in any part of the world that 
is not instantly, to a greater or lesser degree, felt in 
every financial centre of this country, so closely are we 
bound together. 

Public attention has recently been called to the alarm 
that seems to have been occasioned in certain of the 
countries of Europe, by the appearance of this country 
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as an active competitor in markets which heretofore have 
been considered their own, and a great many devices 
have been suggested to put a stop to this American ag- 
gressiveness; and as is very natural, a great many very 
foolish and unwise suggestions have been made, so that 
a good many people have been very much frightened 
and consider that this whole matter is a menace to the 
peace of the world. 

Now we all know that when a man is beaten he is 
inclined to lose his temper, and an angry man is ready 
for a fight ; so persons who are concerned for the welfare 
and peace of the world fear that from this spirit of anger 
and disappointment trouble will come, that this new 
competitor among the nations of the world is bound to 
bring trouble, and that the cause of international peace 
is somewhat in danger. 

I do not myself take any such views, because already 
the sober second thought is becoming manifest, and 
thoughtful men on the other side of the Atlantic of dif- 
ferent nationalities are beginning to ask why it is this 
giant youth is coming in and giving them this trouble in 
their own fields, and they are taking time and pains to 
investigate and to study the question. It is known to 
quite a number in this room that during this last winter 
one of the chambers of commerce in Germany selected 
some of their most prominent members and sent them 
over to this country as a delegation to our chambers of 
commerce and other industrial bodies, to inv estigate this 
question. The same thing has occurred in France, and 
some of us have had the pleasure of meeting these gentle- 
men and talking to them and giving them all the infor- 
mation in our power, and helping them to get at the real 
facts that have enabled us to go into their markets and 
get ahead of them on their own ground. 

Jet us mention another significant fact. During this 
last winter a member of Parliament from England, who 
came Over to study this question, was so much impressed 
with what was going on in the development of our vari- 
ous industries, that he has gone back with the intention 
of bringing over, at his own expense, a number of young 
men in public and business life, and also a number of 
representative artisans, to study our methods and see 
what we are doing. 

Now these gentlemen are simply doing what we did 
years ago. It was not done by public bodies so far as 
we were concerned, but when we wanted to find out how 
to establish any new industry, our people used to go and 
study all the best methods in different parts of the world 
and then come home and put Yankee wit and ingenuity 

at work to try and make them better. These people are 
simply trying to do the same thing. 

Whether we like it or not, and whether we are willing 
to admit it to ourselves or not, these great industrial, 
commercial and financial forces of the world are all 
steadily and slowly at work pulling down national bar- 
riers, drawing together the races and the nations of the 
world into closer fellowship, and so linking us one to the 
other that, while we shall of course still maintain our 
fondness for our own country and our loyalty to it, and 
shall try to make our own nation the best nation in the 
world, our interest and our welfare are so linked one to 
the other that it will be simply impossible for us, in the 
long run, to enter upon any course that is going to be 
an injury to our neighbors without its reacting injuriously 
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upon ourselves, And what is true of us is true of all the 
nations of the world. 

For this reason I look forward with perfect confidence 
to the time when the Golden Rule in international trade 
will be the real guiding principle that will lead us into 
permanent peace. 


Seaton in the War. 


The Boer generals, in their pathetic appeal to the civ- 
ilized world, have given the results on their side of that 
unfortunate war, which was “inevitable” only because 
it was stubbornly determined upon and forced on. Here 
is the other. Both sides show the folly and wickedness 
of the whole affair. The Worning Leader asks: “ What 
is to become of the eighteen thousand disabled?” This 
paper says it has already drawn attention to the fate 
which has overtaken the able-bodied soldiers from South 
Africa, who have been poured out of “the ranks” into 
the glutted labor markets of the country. Some of 
these have squeezed themselves into a post, others have 
found their way into the workhouse or are sleeping in 
the street for want of a roof over their head, while the 
rest are eating up their arrears of pay in the patient 
waiting for employment of some sort. 

“ Fifty per cent. of the discharged soldiers are un- 
skilled laborers,” said the secretary of the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Help Society. “What becomes of them?” he 
was asked. “I don’t know,” was the laconic reply. 

This is a trivial matter, however, for it concerns only 
the sound in limb. What about the human wreckage 
which has been discharged into civil life from the African 


veldt? The Boer generals are crying aloud over their 
&“ maimed and needy ones” and their land “bathed in 
tears.” But the war has served our own side no better, 


for it is an official fact that 17,808 British soldiers have 
been dismissed from the army as maimed or otherwise 
“medically unfit”; and two- thirds of this number are 
in such a condition as to be unfit for ordinary work. 

One of these poor fellows has just told his tale. He 
has had twelve years in the army, and served two and a 
half years in South Africa. He has just been disc sharged 
with the magnificent pension of 8d. a day! 

The secretary of Lloyd’s Patriotic F und has been good 
enough to sup ply some particulars about the rest of the 
nearly eighteen thousand human wrecks we have now 
on our hands. It seems that the war had a peculiar fac- 
ulty for producing epileptics. Ever so many men have 
come home helpless cripples from this cause. Further, 
the long marches, exposure and short commons brought 
on valvular disease of the heart among a large number 
of the troops. 

So many men, too, contracted consumption that the 
Patriotic Fund is besieging the consumption hospitals 
with appeals to admit them. But the hospitals are full 
with civilian cases, and the soldiers must wait. 

Lastly, the harassing work in the blockhouses and on 
the lines of communication told on the minds of many 
of the troops. Ceaseless anxiety, broken sleep night after 
night, perpetual turning out in pursuit of a phantom 
enemy, had their inevitable result; and numbers of men 
have found their way into English asylums suffering from 
melancholia. They got a medal, to be sure, but with- 
out bars. The grateful nation went further. For the 
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local authorities insisted on annexing the lunatics’ pen- 
sions in return for their maintenance, and left the wives 
and children destitute. 

‘“‘ Better for the women and little ones if their bread- 
winner had died,” said the secretary of the Patriotic 
Fund; “then at least, their families would have had 
his pension.” 

Well, what is being done for the 17,808 “medically 
unfit”? This is the national provision: If the men are 
totally incapacitated — paralyzed, for instance, or shot 
through the lungs — they get 2s. 6d. a day. That is fairly 
good, and not to be grumbled at, perhaps. 

But the others? They get a smaller pension — falling 
sometimes as low as 6d. a day —in proportion to the 
severity of their disablement. But it is not pretended 
that this sum is going to keep these “ miserables” and 
their wives and families. The real burden is shifted on 
to voluntary agencies like Lloyd’s Patriotic Fund. These 
agencies try to get the men started in civil life. But 
what employers in these days of fierce competition and 
Employers’ Liability Acts are going to take the lame, the 
halt and the blind into their service ? 

Naturally, the chances of these soldiers are “ pretty 
small,” as the secretary of the Patriotic Fund phrased it. 
Epileptics, men with diseased hearts, victims of gun- 
shot wounds — nobody wants such employees. So the 
fund helps them with money. It can only give a maxi- 
mum of £20 apiece. Nothing else can be expected out 
of resources which amounted originally to but £127,000, 
and are now reduced to some £57,000. 

After that? Nobody knows. The men and their 
families are submerged — and lost. 

Of the 17,808 soldiers discharged as medically unfit, 
the Patriotic Fund has had applications for help from 
14,000. But it could only assist some 6,500 of these. 
As for the remainder — well, we are past our Mafeking 
days, and busy with other things. Please not to distract 
the national attention. 

The moral of all this is startling, and it is inevitable 
from the inhuman business of war. But who will heed it? 
— Herald of Peace. 


Preparation for Murder. 
In one of his recent productions Tolstoy writes as 


follows: 


*‘ Kings and emperors are surprised and horrified when 
one of themselves is murdered, and yet the whole of their 
activity consists in managing murder and preparing for 
murder. The keeping up, the teaching and exercising 
of armies, with which kings and emperors are always so 
much occupied, and of which they are the organizers, 
what is it but preparation for murder? 

“The masses are so hypnotized that, though they see 
what is continually going on around them, they do not 
understand what it means, They see the unceasing care 
kings, emperors and presidents bestow on disciplined 
armies, see the parades, reviews and manceuvres they 
hold, and of which they boast to one another, and the 
people eagerly crowd to see how their own brothers, 
dressed up in bright colored, glittering clothes, are turned 
into machines to sound of drums and trumpets, and who, 
obedient to the shouting of one man, all make the same 
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movements; and they do not understand the meaning 
of it all. 

“Yet the meaning of such drilling is very clear and 
simple. It is preparing for murder. It means the stupe- 
fying of men in order to convert them into instruments 
for murdering. 

“And it is just kings and emperors and presidents 
who do it, and organize it, and pride themselves on it. 
And it is the same people, whose special employment is 
murder-organizing, who have made murder their profes- 
sion, who dress in military uniforms, carry weapons 
(swords at their side), who are horror-struck and in- 
dignant when one of themselves is killed. 

“ What must indeed be going on in the head of some 
William of Germany when any silly or horrid thing he 
may say is always met with an enthusiastic ‘ Hoch!’ 
and commented on as if it were something very im- 
portant by the press of the whole world? He says that 
soldiers should be prepared to kill their own fathers in 
obedience to his command. The answer is ‘ Hurrah!’ 
He says the Gospel must be introduced with a fist of 
iron; ‘Hurrah!’ He says that the army must not take 
any prisoners in China, but kill all, and he is not placed 
in a lunatic asylum, but they ery ‘Hurrah!’ and set sail 
for China to execute his orders.” 


My Dreams. 
BY FREDERIC PASSY. 
Translated from the Correspondance Gromier, Paris. 


I dream of liberty, civil, political and economic. By 
this I mean the full development of individual activity, 
and equality of rights in the different domains of intel- 
ligence, of industry and of commerce. 

I dream of peace, in the interior of each state, social 
peace, through mutual respect and mutual goodwill, 
under the common guaranty of a law which shall be just, 
impartial and the same for all. 

I dream of peace beyond the limits of the state, inter- 
national peace, through the abandonment of the aggres- 
sions of hate, of jealous prejudices, of animosities and 
feelings of revenge, sprung from former iniquities and 
pregnant with evils for the future. 

I dream of the progressive reduction of the monstrous 
armaments which now rob labor, wealth, even poverty 
itself, of the greatest part of that which belongs to them, 
which take the workmen from their shops, the savants 
from their laboratories and their researches, the cultivators 
from the fields, the sons from their families, and impose 
hourly upon the populations already weakened and pros- 
trated the dread of coming disasters of which they may 
become at the same time the victims and the instruments. 

I dream that there will be among the different parts 
of the great body of humanity, between the North and 
the South, between the East and the West, between the 
continents bound together by the oceans which seem 
made to separate them forever, a free and perpetual ex- 
change of ideas, of products, of services, of benefits, 
which shall transform this world, hitherto so bent upon 
mutual destruction, into a single workshop, a single 
market, a single family. 

O ye peoples who pretend to be free, ye peoples of the 
great Republic of France and of the great Republic of 
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the United States, ye peoples of all countries and of all 
names — when will you comprehend the truth of those 
words which were one day addressed to the great engi- 
neer, Cyrus W. Field, by the great democrat, John Bright : 

“A country may have democratic institutions, its 
government may be republican and founded on a large 
suffrage, and yet men may have there no liberty in that 
which really constitutes life and prosperity. If the labor 
of man is not free, if exchanges are not free, man is not 
free. Whether the law which imposes these restrictions 
be the work of a republican power or of an aristocratic 
power, it is equally pernicious and ought to be condemned 
and opposed by all those who love liberty and know in 
what it consists.” 

Fellow-citizens of all countries, to whom these words 
of mine and this appeal are addressed, answer me by 
laboring in your own land, as I am trying to do in mine, 
for economic emancipation, for the reduction of tariffs, 
for the recognition of the natural right to buy and sell, 
which is only one of the forms of the imprescriptible 
right to labor and to live, and by the development of the 
exchange of products, which is necessarily an exchange 
of ideas, relations and services, help to multiply and to 
make closer the bonds of friendship which, as the great 
saint, John Chrysostom, said more than fifteen centuries 
ago, ought to unite forever around the common table of 
the Father all the members of the human family. 


Argentina’s Arbitration Treaties. 


Though the treaties of arbitration and reduction of 
armaments between the Argentine Republic and Chile 
have been thoroughly presented heretofore in our col- 
umns, yet the following comment on them by the New 
York Tribune sets forth their character and value so 
admirably that we are glad to reproduce it for the benefit 
of our readers: 


Argentina is getting right down to the root of the 
matter of international arbitration. While other nations 
have been talking about permanent and general arbitra- 
tion treaties, and have been standing around and look- 
ing at the tribunal at The Hague, that progressive South 
American state has been actually doing the thing. That 
is to say, she has concluded with two of her neighbors, 
Chile and Paraguay, hard and fast general arbitration 
treaties, good for the next ten years at least, in terms 
calculated to make other nations rub their eyes with 
amazement. 

These treaties, it is first to be noticed, provide for the 
arbitration of all questions “ which do not affect the pro- 
visions of the constitution of either country.” There is 
not a word of the vague generalities about questions 
“involving the integrity or honor of the country ””—a 
fine enough phrase, but one sufficiently elastic to cover 
any conceivable question which a country might be re- 
luctant to submit to arbitration. These South Ameri- 
cans may not be such sticklers for “honor” as some 
others, or they may be; but they evidently are not 
afraid to intrust their honor or integrity to the judgment 
of a tribunal of their peers. So they bind themselves, 


absolutely and unequivocally, to submit to arbitration all 
questions, no matter what they involve, so long as they 
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do not affect the provisions of their constitutions — the 
latter, of course, a proper and essential proviso. 

Again, these treaties present the novel feature of what 
we may call a decree nisi prius. The judgment of the 
tribunal is not to go into effect at once, but at the end 
of a stated period, unless in the meantime something 
shall turn up to put a different aspect upon it. In the 
latter case, if new evidence be found, or former testi- 
mony be impeached, the case may on appeal be reopened 
before the same tribunal and the verdict reconsidered. 
But if no such appeal be made within the stipulated 
time, the decree becomes absolute and final. It is to be 
observed, too, that the treaties explicitly declare that 
compliance with the decree is intrusted to the honor of 
the nations concerned. — New York Tribune. 


~ 
Weeding. 
BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


Death went weeding, weeding, 
His sickle over his shoulder; 
The weak, the old, the over-bold, 
Grew weaker, wanner, colder. 
He weeded them out of the garden, 
The frail folk racked with pain, 
The sick, and the old, and the over-bold, — 
And let the strong remain. 


Now Death goes weeding, weeding, — 
The sword the tool he uses! 
He gathers the fair, the debonair, 
The young, — and the old refuses. 
He gathers out of the garden 
The young and the strong and the gay, 
He flings them far to the ditch of war, — 
And the others he bids “ Stay!” 


So here in the ravaged garden 
And out in the cornfield yonder, 
The weak remain — lonely, in pain, — 
And work, and broed, and ponder 
How Death digs out of the garden 
The strong, and the brave, and the gay, 
The flower of the years, — with blood and tears, — 
And flings them as weeds away. 
Mystic, Conn, — The Independent. 


Pamphlets Received. 


RAPPORT SUR L’ACTIVITE DU GROUPE NORVEGIEN DE L’UNION IN- 
TERPARKLEMENTAIRE, 1901-1902. Particularly Concerning the Question 
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JEAN DE BLOCH AND THE MUSEUM OF WAR AND PEACE. 
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TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 
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By G. H 


CHRISTIANITY VERSUS WAR. 
ton Vicarage, Wisbech, England. 

BULLETS, EXPANSIVE, EXPLOSIVE AND POISONED. By Alfred Marks. 
Reprint from the Westminster Review (London), June, 1902. 

TAXING THE PEOPLE'S Foop TO PAY FOR THE MILLIONAIRE’S WAR. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘ AMErI- 
CAN PEACE SOCIETY.” 

Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that 
all war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its 
object to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, 
to show its baleful influence on all the great interests of man- 
kind, and to devise means for insuring universal and perman- 
ent peace. 

Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous 
of promoting peace on earth and goodwill towards men may 
become members of this Society. > 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be 
a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall 
constitute any person a Life-member. 

Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, 
the officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to 
the funds of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who 
preaches once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a 
collection in behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privi- 
leges of regular members. 

Arr. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the 
year to one-half the amount of their contributions in the publi- 
cations of the Society. 

Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members 
of the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treas- 
urer, who shall be ex-ofticio members of the Board. All Offi- 
cers shall hold their offices until their successors are appointed, 
and the Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies 
in any office of the Society. There shall be an Executive 
Committee of seven, consisting of the President, Secretary 
and five Directors to be chosen by the Board, which Com- 
mittee shall, subject to the Board of Directors, have the entire 
control of the executive and financial affairs of the Society. 
Meetings of the Board of Directors or the Executive Com- 
mittee may be called by the President, the Secretary, or two 
members of such body. The Society or the Board of Direc- 
tors may invite persons of well-known legal ability to act as 
Honorary Counsel. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to re- 
ceive their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, 
and transact such other business as may come before them. 

Arr. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the Constitution may in other respects be altered, on 
recommendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten 
members of the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members present at any regular meeting. 
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Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 


‘¢ First class in quality, second class in size.”” 


Specimen pages, etc., of both books sent on appircation 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


The ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
for one year and this 


not prepaid), to any 
new subscriber sending us 


THREE DOLLARS 


PUBLISHED BY§ 


office and can thoroughly 


WE WILL SEND ane Advocate of Peace 


November, 1902. 


50 YEARS’. 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyriGHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Generintion may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn é Co. rece’ e 
wecial notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $ by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co. 36 Bread, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F 8St., Washington, D. C. 


excellent A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF THE 
Marsh No. 5 Beok and INTERNATIONAL ‘PEACE MOVEMENT. 
Dictionary Stand 
(expressage Price, One Dollara Year. In Clubs of 


ten or more, 50 Cents a Year. 


We use the stand in our = The American Peace Society, 


areseepnaneaggoan 31 Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


Holmes. New edition, cloth, 60 cts. postpaid, 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF THE FUTURE OF WAR. By 
John de Bloch. Preface by W. T. 
ae The sixth volume of Mr. 
: _ loch’s great work on “ The Future 
CAPTAIN JINKS, HERO. By of Was” scctaiaing all his proposi- 
rnest H. Crosby. A Satirical tions, summaries of arguments, and 
Historical Story of the Recent conclusions. Price, postpaid, 60 cts. 


NATIONS. By Charles Sumner. 
Cloth, 50 cts. 


Ernest 


Wars of the United States. A 


Keen and Trenchant Criticism of 


War. 


CHRISTIAN MARTYRDOM IN 
RUSSIA: An Account of the and historic, for believing in the 
Persecutions of the Peace-loving 
Doukhobortsi. Price, 40 cts. 


Carlsen. 
Peckover. 46 illustrations. 45 cts. 


Translated by P. H. 


Cloth, 300 pages. Price, $2.00, 


nd : THE FEDERATION OF THE 
the Iniquity and Absurdity of WORLD. By Benjamin F. 
Price, $1.26. Trueblood, LL.D. A discussion 
of the grounds, both theoretic 


Realization of the Brotherhood of 
Humanity, and the final Organi- 
WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm zation of the World intoan Inter- 

national State. Second Edition. 
Cloth, 169 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


TwoDollars 


OUNTAL 

Pew 
We want -your dealer's 

name (Stationer, Jeweler or 

Druggist) and as an induce- 

ment for you to send it to 

us, we will send, postpaid, 

your choice ofthese popular 2 

Styles 


Laughlin Fountain Pen 
Superior to the $3.00 }aim) 


grades of other makes, for 
§ the name and only 


$ .00 


BY REGISTERED MAIL GC. EXTRA Ff 


If you do not find the pen 
3 as represented, and supe- 
rior in every respect to any 
pen you ever used, return 
it and get your $1 back, as 
ey the pen is 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


TO RESPONSIBLE PEOPLE. 


4 


i It Costs you Nothing 


to try it a week. Safety 
Pocket Pen Holder sent 
v4 with each pen 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


Do not miss this oppor- (xm 
tunity to secure a $3 value 
at a price that is onlv a jj 
fraction of its real worth. 
Finest grade 14-Karat Gold 
Pen, and guaranteed. 
Everybody knows that in | 
Fountain Pens the 


Laughlin 
has no equal, and is always #f 
sold under the express con- } 
ditions that if not entirely }@ 
satisfactory, your money 
refunded. Address 
Laughlin Mfg. Co. 
647 Griswold St., 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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